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BERMUDA {alias SOMERS ISLANDS). 
HISTORICAL SKETCH.* 

BY 

J. MAXWELL GREENE. 

The date of the discovery of these Islands by Europeans is 
somewhat obscure. Juan Bermudez' name has been given to the 
group on the authority of Oviedo (de la natural Hystoria de los 
Indios, Toledo, 1576), as follows (Eden's translation): 

" In the yeare 1515, when I came first to enforme Your Majestie of the state of 
things in India, and was the yeare following in Flanders, in the time of your most 
fortunate successe in these Your Kingdoms of Arragon and Castile, whereas at that 
voyage I sayled above the Island Bermuda, otherwise called Garza, being the 
furthest of all the Hands that are found at this day in the world, and arriveing there 
at the depth of eight yards of water, and distance from the land as far as the shot of 
a piece of ordinance, I determined to send some of the ship to land, as well to make 
search of such things as were there, as also to leave in the Hand certaine hogs for in- 
crease. But the time not serving my purpose by reason of contrarie winde, I could 
bring my ship no nearer the Hand ; being twelve leagues in length and six in breadth 
and about thirtie in circuit, lying in the three and thirtieth degree of the north side. 
While I remayned here I saw a strife and combat betweene these flying fishes and the 
fishes called giltheads and the fowles called sea mewes and cormorants, which surely 
seemed unto me a thing of as great pleasure and solace as could be devised. While 
the giltheads swam on the brim of the water, and sometimes lifted their shoulders 
above the same, to raise the flying fishes out of the water to drive them to flight and 
follow them swimming to the place where they fell, to take and eate them suddenly. 
Againe, on the other side, the sea mewes and cormorants take many of these flying 
fishes, so that by this meanes they are neither safe in the Aire nor in the water. In 
the selfe same perill and danger do men Hue in this mortal life, wherein is no cer- 
taine securitie, neither in high estate nor in lowe. Which thing surely ought to put 
us in remembrance of the blessed and safe resting place which God hath prepared for 
such as love him who shall acquiet and finish the trauailes of this troublesome world, 
wherein are so many dangers and bring them to that Eternall life where they shall 
find eternal security and rest." 

The terms of this narrative imply a stay of some slight duration, 
which is to be inferred also from the approximation with the 
dimensions given. The object of the visit plainly was to leave a 
herd of hogs. The presence of these animals subsequently in 
the Islands may be accounted for by the numerous wrecks which 
occurred before that of Sir George Somers. 

* Mainly taken from the Memorials of the Discovery and Early Settlement of the 
Bermudas, etc., by Maj.-Gen. J. H. Lefroy. 2 vols. London, liiTj-^g. 
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In the rare book (three copies only are known to exist in the 
United States) by Peter Martyr, the Legatio Babylonica, published 
in 1511, a map is given called La Bermuda, the genuineness of which 
is placed beyond a doubt by the text being continued at the back 
of it. 

We are forced, therefore, to conclude that if Juan de Bermudez 
was the discoverer, as Herrera plainly states, and as the associa- 
tion of his name with the group implies, he must have found them 
on a previous voyage. He gave no narrative of his own on the 
subject, and we are indebted to Oviedo for a description. 

Herrera says, " They call it the Isle of Bermuda, and by another 
name, ' Garza,' because the captain who discovered it was called 
Juan Bermudez." (Historia General, Madrid, 1601; ist Edi.) 

Tradition has it that Bermudez was wrecked on the reefs and 
that the ship's company were saved, together with many hogs. 

The earlier-coined money of the country was stamped with a 
hog, evidencing a belief that this tradition was founded on fact. 

The accounts given of the discovery of the Bermudas must have 
been favorable, for we learn from Herrera (under date 1527) that 
Hernando or Ferdinando Camelo, a Portuguese, native of the 
Azores, learning that the King was desirous of peopling the Island 
of Bermuda, offered to convey thither, within four years, a goodly 
number of people, and to raise seeds, flocks, and plants upon cer- 
tain conditions. The proposal came to nothing, but it has given 
rise to a local belief that some mutilated initials, with the figures 
1543 (which are still to be seen) cut on a rock in Smith's Parish, 
are a visible proof that Camelo visited the Islands and carved his 
name there with the date. 

Herrera gives in his narrative the details of the contract or 
agreement. 

The treaty provided for the settlement and planting of the 
Islands, with many conditions and privileges, among which was one 
to obviate the difficulty of having a settlement solely of Spanish and 
Portuguese; leave was granted to take in settlers not belonging to 
these realms. Taxes, including that of Alcavala or taxes on sales 
of lands, were to be remitted for 20 years, excepting tithes, which 
for these 20 years were to be divided into five parts; the first for 
His Majesty, the second for the present or future Bishop or Prelate 
of the Islands, third for the work of the Church, the two remain- 
ing for the said Camelo, to whom the King gave them condition- 
ally for the good-will he showed in establishing the colony, and 
similarly granted him after the 20 years a tenth part of the tithes 
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forever. He was given the title of Governor and Captain General 
of the Islands for life, and that of the son he should appoint con- 
jointly with the person nominated by the King to apportion the 
lands and houses of the settlement as most expedient according to 
the quality of the settlers, arranging the same with equity and rec- 
titude, so that no person should be aggrieved thereby. 

The above-mentioned advantageous treaty was entered into 
very readily, for the Island of Bermuda, being 3000 leagues from 
Castile and 200 leagues from San Juan de Puerto Rico, to the west- 
ward, and being uninhabited and being made for by all the fleets 
and vessels coming from the Indies, it was desirable it should be 
inhabited, so that there could be found a roadstead and also assist- 
ance for so long a voyage, and to ascertain if, with people inhabit- 
ing it, a remedy could be found for the tempests there encountered, 
caused by the great dampness owing to its dense woods; and, not- 
withstanding the great advantages given, no settlement had been 
made in the said Island, which, owing to the bad weather there 
found, sailors had recourse to with great caution. 

The Island was called Bermuda or La Garza (the heron) because 
the captain who discovered it was called Juan Bermudez and his 
vessel La Garza. 

The Islands are mentioned in the Mappa Mundi of Sebastian 
Cabot, published in 1544 as F" de demonios. The evil reputation 
they acquired so early is in itself a proof that they were, in one 
sense, well known long before their settlement. In the imperfect 
navigation of those days they served as a landmark for the galleons 
bound to Spain, which ran through the Florida Channel, following 
the Gulf Stream as far as latitude n° , and then steered an easterly 
course for the Azores. There can be no doubt that many a vessel 
sighted the Bermudas to her destruction. We have one such 
instance preserved by Admiral Sir William Monson, who died in 
1643, ^"^d whose naval tracts were published in 1745, in Churchill's 
Collection: 

I knew about 50 years since, he says, one Captain Russel, a Frenchman, sliip- 
wrecked on that island. They managed to patch up a boat and so escaped to New- 
foundland. 

Captain John Smith, in his General History of Virginia, 1629, 
speaks of a visit to Bermuda, and says: "Our men found divers 
crosses, pieces of Spanish monies here and there," and that the 
island was overgrown with weeds and plants of several kinds, as 
"many tall and goodly cedars, infinite store of Palmetoes, num- 
bers- of Mulberies, wild olive trees, with divers others unknown both 
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by name and nature," and also many wrecks. The loss of a French 
vessel — name not known, commanded by M. de la Barbotiere, in 
1593 — is recounted at length and with great detail by Henry May, 
an English sailor, who was on board. (See Hakluyt, Vol. IV., 181 1, 

PP- 55-6.) 

His narrative is valuable principally to the student of geology 
as illustrating the gradual subsidence of the Island. He says, 
"they were cast away on the Northwest part of the Isle of Ber- 
muda and were saved in a boat and a raft," and describes the cliffs 
as "high," though distant from the land. These "cliffs," as May 
calls them, or reefs, were then some feet above water, whereas now 
there are only a few points above water at the lowest spring tide. 

Purchas' map, published in 1625, confirms May's statement. It 
shows that three distinct islets have now disappeared along the 
line of the northern reefs. The " North Rock," some 14 feet high, 
and some smaller rocks near it, are all that remain to attest the 
accuracy of these early descriptions. 

In the Record Office in London is preserved the original of Sir 
George Somers' narrative of his shipwreck, addressed to the Earl 
of Salisbury, and first published by Major-General Lefroy — 
a narrative — he writes — every way worthy of that heroic age when the deeds of 
Englishmen so far transcended the accounts they left of them. 

Sir George says that after having left England bound for Vir- 
ginia, and when about 200 leagues from the Bermudas, 
wee weare taken with a verie greate storme or hurricane which sundred all the fleete 
& on St. Jame's daye beinge the 23 of Julie (1609) wee had such a leake in our ship 
insomuch that there was in her g ffoote of water before wee knewe of any such thinge 
we pumped with ii pumpes and bailed in iij or iiij places with certaine Barrackoos 
& then wee kept 100 men alwaies workinge night and daie from the 23rd vntill the 
28th of the same Julie being ffridaie, at which time we saw the Hand Bermuda wheare 
our ship liethe upon the rocke a quarter of a mile distant from the shoare wheare wee 
saved all our lives and afterwards saued much of our goodes. 

From this date, July 28th, 1609, the party of 140 souls — men 
and women — remained until the 12th of May following, and during 
the time two children were born, one — a boy — being named "Ber- 
mudas," and the other— a girl— -being called "Bermuda." With 
infinite pains the shipwrecked people succeeded in building two 
small vessels, and in them they embarked on the 12th May, 1610, 
arriving off Point Comfort (or Cape Henry) on the 28th of the same 
month. 

There are three other accounts of this expedition, and all agree 
in praise of the courage and skill of Sir George Somers and of his 
marvellous endurance. Sir Thomas Gates and Captain Newport, 
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-who were on board the Sea Vulture, as the ship was called, are also 
warmly praised. 

The arrival of this company in Virginia was at the time of the 
famine in that colony. Smith says that Lord De la Ware, hearing 
of "what plenty there was of hogs and other good things in the 
Bermudas, was desirous to send thither to supply his necessary occa- 
sions." Sir George Somers thereupon volunteered to go for them, 
and set sail in his cedar ship of about 30 tons upon the 19th of 
June, and after a long and stormy passage reached his destination. 
No date is to be found of their arrival. 

Sir George Somers, worn out by incessant labour, care, and 
anxiety, and being past middle age, succumbed, and, after a short 
illness, "in the very place we now call St. George's town, this noble 
knight died, whereof the place taketh its name." His men, dis- 
mayed at the loss of their leader, disobeyed his last injunctions, 
and set sail for England, carrying with them their great leader's 
body, embalmed. This was buried with all hononrs, as befitting his 
high estate, at Whit Church, Dorsetshire. His heart was buried in 
what is now the port of St. George's, and over the reputed spot 
General Sir J. H. Lefroy, Governor of Bermuda in 1876, erected a 
tablet to commemorate the fact and in testimony to the virtue and 
bravery of the "heroic Admiral, Sir George Somers." 

Out of the ship's company three men remained in charge of the 
Island, who, having found ambergris (one lump weighing fourscore 
pounds, with other small pieces), were desirous.of returning to Vir- 
ginia, but were prevented by the arrival of a ship from England, 
under Captain Matthew Somers, nephew of Sir George Somers, who 
was of the ship's company with Sir George. This gentleman had 
persuaded some of the Virginia Company that it might be beneficial 
to the plantation in Virginia to settle the Bermudas. Accordingly, 
a charter was obtained from King James ist (March, 1612), and 120 
gentlemen detached themselves from the Virginia Company and 
formed a company under the name and style of "The Governor 
and Company of the City of London, for the plantation of the 
Somers Islands." On the 28th of April, 1612, the first ship was 
sent out with 50 emigrants under the charge of Richard Moore, 
who was appointed Governor of the colony. This ship was met by 
the three men referred to as having been left on the islands, and 
was safely conducted to anchorage. 

Governor George Moore applied himself diligently to the work 
of fortifying the island. He established his residence at Saint 
George's, and there built a town. Before the close of 1615 six ves- 
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sels had arrived, bringing 340 people, among whom was a merchant 
and one Bartlett, who was sent out to survey and divide the colony 
into tribes or shares for allotment. This survey, by order of the 
Governor (whose name seems to have been omitted in the list), was 
not made. The work was afterwards done by Richard Norwood. 

Governor Moore's time having expired in 1615, he returned to 
England, leaving the colony to be governed by six persons, who 
were to rule each in turn one month. The first ruler was Charles 
Caldicot, who sailed for the West Indies to procure plants and cat- 
tle. Unfortunately, the vessel was wrecked, and the company were 
rescued by English pirates from the desert island on which they 
had been cast away. 

The affairs of the little colony now went wrong, through dissen- 
sion and scarcity of food. Too much time had been occupied in 
making fortifications, too little in planting, and as a consequence 
there were few crops grown. The company in England, when this 
was known, sent out Daniel Tucker as Governor — a stern and 
determined man and a hard master. He was the first Governor 
under the Bermuda Company, incorporated in June, 1615, with 
letters patent from James the First. Governor Tucker, by vigor- 
ous measures, compelled the people to work for the Company. He 
issued rations of food, and paid for labour in a brass coin which bore 
on one side a hog and on the reverse a ship. (These coins are now 
become scarce and command a high price.) He also sent to the 
West Indies for plants and fruit trees, which grew and multiplied. 
The same vessels which brought them also brought the first slaves 
— an Indian and a negro. 

Governor Tucker's term was marked by harshness, if not cruelty, 
and during the time there were many attempts made to escape from 
the colony, some of which were successful. He, fearing recall, 
returned to England in 1619, leaving one Miles Kendall to act as 
his deputy. Governor Kendall appeared to be satisfactory to the 
people; but being a mild, unenergetic man, he was recalled after a 
few months' tenure of office, and was succeeded by Nathaniel Butler, 
who arrived with 500 people, thus increasing the number of the 
population to 1,000. This number was increased by 500 more in 
the three years of Governor Butler's rule. Under him, in 1620, 
the first general assembly was held, consisting of the Governor, 
Council, bailiffs, burgesses, secretary, and clerk. Most of their acts 
were creditable to the new legislators. It is also interesting to note 
that the Puritan spirit of opposition to the Established Church was 
beginning to manifest itself in the colony. To ease their con- 
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sciences, the Governor himself translated the Guernsey and Jersey 
liturgies into English, and this, with certain modifications and omis- 
sions, seemed to quiet the scruples of those who were beginning to 
be Nonconformist at heart. 

This Governor built the State House and many well-constructed 
forts and three bridges. Captain John Smith's history, published 
in 1624, had a map and illustrations of these buildings. It is inter- 
esting to note that at this date, 1620, Bermuda had already several 
buildings and forts of stone, substantial and even handsome, and 
that the English had only one settlement in North America — that 
of Jamestown. Plymouth, up to that date, had not been settled, 
nor Boston, until some ten years later. 

The delusion of a belief in witchcraft seems to have developed 
in Bermuda somewhat earlier than in the other colonies. In the 
chronicles there are records of trials for witchcraft and of heresy 
trials of Quakers, who had fled persecution on the Main to encoun- 
ter it again in the Islands. 

The affairs of the little colony were not easy to conduct. The 
Company in England were dissatisfied that so little profits were 
realized, and, as the number of colonists increased, opposition to 
the claims of the Company grew and strengthened, rendering it 
always a difficult matter for the Governors to keep peace among 
the people. Religious controversy also added to the general dis- 
content. Nevertheless, the population grew, and, to a certain 
extent, the people prospered. To their credit it must be said, 
schools had been established at an early date, with land grants for 
the maintenance of the teachers. 

Negro slaves had been brought in since 1630 and up to 1660 
from Africa and the West Indies, and there were also Indian slaves, 
prisoners of the Pequot and King Philip wars. Stringent laws 
were in force regarding vagabonds, who were compelled to labour. 

During many years there continued a barter trade with vessels 
from the West Indies for fruits and cedar. This profitable trade 
was arbitrarily interfered with by the Company, as was also that of 
whaling — one of the leading industries — to the great detriment of 
the settlers. 

Governor Butler retired in 1622, and for a period of twenty-five 
years the records are very defective. The Governors were repeat- 
edly changed, and it is chiefly by their attestations to deeds and 
documents that the order of their succession can be traced. 

In 1647 Captain Thomas Turner became Governor, his short 
term of office being at a most turbulent period. The spread of the 
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Puritan movement in England had been reflected intensely in the 
little colony, and religious dissension was rife amongst the people. 
Governor Turner, instructed by the Home authorities to administer 
the oath of supremacy and allegiance to His Majesty, proceeded to 
do so, and was met by stern opposition by a large number of the 
settlers, who were accordingly imprisoned. In a short time the 
prison became full — to overflowing — and on the Governor offering 
to liberate this class of prisoners they refused to leave and had to 
be forced back to their homes. 

The records of this period reveal a most unhappy condition of 
affairs in the Somers Islands, although their trade and commerce 
seemed to be all the time prospering. 

In 1649 Governor Turner resigned his ofifice owing to the dis- 
tracted condition of the public, and Mr. John Trimmingham, who 
had risen in arms against the Independence party, was elected by 
the people as Governor. His continuance in office- was, however, 
but for a few months, for in 1650 Captain J. Jennings succeeded 
him, and was in turn — within the year — succeeded by Captain Josias 
Fforster. 

There is reason to believe that in the distractions of the Civil 
War the plantation was left much to itself, and that some of these 
changes were brought about by party struggles. 

During this stormy period there were many instances of persons 
being punished for treasonable conduct towards His Majesty. 

It seems that the majority of the colonists were loyal to the 
King, as seen by their letters to the Company and sundry proclama- 
tions. At a meeting of all the members of the Council and many 
colonists, held July, 1649, at a private house, a proposition was 
made that all the inhabitants be compelled, under full penalty of 
the law, to take the oath of supremacy and allegiance. Then fol- 
lows the indignant protest at the. horrid slayinge of the Kinge. Imme- 
diately after a meeting was held of the Governor and Council, at 
which it was declared 

that wee doe acknowledge the high born Charles, Prince of Wales, to be heir to the 
crowne . . . after the decease of his royal father, and wee doe hereby declare and utter, we 
detest and dissent that horrid Act of Slayiiige his Majtie, and by the oath wch wee 
have taken wee shall beare faith and alleadgiance to the LawfuUe Kinge of England, 
his heirss and successors. 

This provoked discussion and dissent among the many who sym- 
pathized with the Parliamentary party in England, and many arrests, 
followed, with imprisonments. 

It is a singular coincidence that at this time George Washing- 
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ton, a resident colonist, was prosecuted for treasonable words. He 
was granted leave of appeal in England, and as his name does not 
appear again it is probable that he was sent thither. 

On March 17th, 1651, the Governor and Deputy of the colony 
are ordered by the Council of State to cause all letters, declarations, 
and other papers received by certain ships from Bermuda to be 
brought to the Council for their perusal, the island having been 
declared by Parliament to be in rebellion. This order was modi- 
fied, and letters were permitted, provided they were solely on busi- 
ness transactions. Certain restrictions as to election in the Company 
were also made at the time. 

The people of the colony — or its governing class, the Royalists 
— did not seem to have comprehended that they were in rebellion 
to the established power of the Commonwealth. The surrender of 
Barbados on the 13th Jany., 1652, after a three months' blockade, 
could not fail to have been known to them and to have influenced 
their actions, but there is no reference to the subject in the min- 
utes of Council. 

That the little body of settlers in Bermuda should have been so 
misinformed of the magnitude of the force they were opposing as 
to have thought it possible for a moment to sustain the Royal 
cause unaided is much more surprising than their prudent submis- 
sion to the Commonwealth when it became plain that it was estab- 
lished. Accordingly, on February 2Sth, of the same year (1652), 
the Governor, Josiah Fforster, and the Council assembled and the 
general letter sent from the honourable Company, with the orders 
of Court, were read. 

That this act was favorably received, and that the oath of alle- 
giance to the Commonwealth was taken, is most probable, although 
the chronicles of the time say little or nothing concerning it. The 
Committee for America reported to the Council of State, October 
7th, 1656, upon the state of the Islands in reference to their con- 
stitution, governing powers, fortifications, militia, etc., and recom- 
mended that the government of the Company be again vested by 
patent in certain select persons approved by His Highness and the 
Council of State, and that the government remain at present in the 
hands of those in power, etc. This report did not interfere with 
the Company's government to any extent, and apparently no fur- 
ther interference in their affairs was attempted, or if so, no record 
of the same appears. 

The next item of importance is the receipt of a letter signed " in 
the name and by order of the Council of William Jones, President," 
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addressed to Wm. Sayle, Esq., Governor of Bermudas, dated 
Whitehall, Sept. 4th, 1658, announcing the death on September 3d,. 
1658, of the Lord Protector, together with a proclamation of the 
succession of the most noble, illustrious Lord the Lord Richard, 
eldest son of his said late Highness, etc., etc. Also setting forth 
the publishing and proclaiming of the said succession, and request- 
ing that the Council and magistrates announce to the people of the 
colony the said information, according to a form sent for that 
purpose, which was accordingly done. 

This letter was received by Governor Fforster, Governor Sayles 
not arriving in Bermuda until some time in January, 1659. 

The next record of interest is the receiving of an order from' 
the Company dated London, September 3d, 1660, to proclaim the 
accession to the throne of His Majesty Charles the Second. It 
reads in part as follows • 

The more especiallie that in Solemne manner His Most Excellent Maiestie^ 
Charles the second, be, throughout the Islands, proclaimed King of England, etc., etc., 

and 

that the oathes of allegiance and Supremacie be taken by You, the Governr and 
Councell and all Officer, Civill or Military, and all and everie other person or psons 
within the said Islands, according to Lawe. 

Then follow instructions as to setting up the King's Arms, of 
Assizes, etc. 

According to Lefroy, the reign of Charles the Second was char- 
acterized in Bermuda, as elsewhere, by a great social deteriora- 
tion, not only in morals, but in education and public spirit. 

From this time on there seems to be little of consequence to- 
note. There is the story of the usual bickerings and strife on 
secular and religious affairs, but there was a universal dissatisfac- 
tion with the rulings and government of the Company that finally 
resulted in the triumph of the settlers, for on November 27, 1684,. 
upon the proper representation of their grievances, judgment was- 
given against the Company or Charter, and a Colonial Government 
was established in 1687. Sir Robert Robinson was made the first 
Governor under the Crown, and was appointed by the Crown. 

The former system of government was now changed. The 
Crown not only appoints the Governor, but also the Colonial Secre- 
tary, Chief Justice, Attorney-General, and Receiver-General, whO' 
is also the Registrar. The Assistant Judges are appointed by the- 
Governor. The Legislature, over whose sittings the Governor 
presides, consists of a Council of nine members, and the House of 
Assembly, the latter elected by the freeholders. There are also- 
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the usual Courts of Justice. This system is based upon the theory 
of the Government of Great Britain. With certain modifications, 
the system obtains at this date. 

The interval before the establishment of the new form of 
government for a long period is filled with stirring incidents of 
fights on the sea to protect the colony from the French and 
Spaniards, and of the movements of commercial enterprise, and in 
17 10, the Spaniards again having occupied Turlcs Island (making 
prisoners of the people), the Bermudians, at their own expense, 
sent out a force under Captain Lewis Middleton to regain possession 
of the Cays. The expedition was successful, but it was found 
necessary, in order to ensure safety from such attacks, to arm the 
trading vessels. The Bermudians had always held Turks Island, 
and had created and maintained a large business in the production 
of salt. They also successfully undertook the subjugation of the 
rendezvous of pirates on the Bahamas; five captains and 140 men 
were captured, and were brought to Bermuda. 

It is said that many acts of piracy were perpetrated by the Ber- 
mudians. This may be true. In those early days, when the 
mother country was continually at war, privateering easily and nat- 
urally degenerated into piracy. Lefroy relates that Capt. John 
Wentworth, said to have been an official of the government, being 
at that notorious haunt of the buccaneers, the Salt Tortuga, in 
1665, and having heard that war had broken out between England 
and Holland, and getting knowledge of the existence of a certain 
Dutch plantation on Tortola which he thought might be worth 
plundering, landed accordingly with his crew, made prisoner a 
planter who called himself Lord of the Island, seized a brigantine, 
and proclaimed King Charles the Second ! When he left the 
island he carried off 67 negro slaves, whom he took to Bermuda. 
The Dutchman, who was released at St. Eustatia, made a vigorous 
remonstrance, and even threatened to invade Bermuda; but the 
bearer of his hostile missive was put into prison, and the threat was 
not executed. 

The complaint was taken up by the Company in England, and, 
after much correspondence, the capture was pronounced illegal, the 
negroes declared to be a royalty, and, by a striking application of the 
old fable of the oyster, seized for the use of the colony. 

From the earliest days the colonists had established schools for 
their children, but there was little opportunity of obtaining any- 
thing like a higher education. Those who could afford it sent their 
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elder sons abroad for schooling, but the greater part of the youth 
remained at home with but a rudimentary training. 

Doctor Berkeley, Bishop of Cloyne, whose memory is cherished 
in the United States as a sometime resident in Newport, Rhode 
Island, and for his literary and philanthropic works, endeavoured 
to found a college in Bermuda in the year 1725. Unfortunately, 
the plan was not realized. His college was to supply not only the 
needs of the colony itself, but also those of the West Indian 
Islands. 

The Rev. Mr. Lyttleton in 1765 again revived the proposed 
College and Grammar School scheme. His subscription list showed 
a very handsome amount, and he received assurances of encourage- 
ment and support from various islands of the West Indies, but 
although he had been promised assistance by the Legislature, now 
that his plan was matured they treated his memorial coldly, and it 
was ordered in 1773 to lie on the table for consideration. 

There is a striking similarity between the cases of Dr. Berkeley 
and Mr. Lyttleton. Both appear to have been men actuated by 
the best motives, and both failed, not from any want of exertion 
on their part, but from a lack of punctuality in those who ought to 
have furthered their plans in every possible way. 

The discontent in the American provinces had at length broken 
out into open opposition to the Crown, and as the usual supplies 
from those places were in a great measure cut off, the Bermudians 
were often much distressed for provisions. Possibly, the almost 
exclusive cultivation of tobacco, which had always been their prin- 
cipal crop for export, had, in a measure, impoverished the soil, 
while too little land and time had been given to the cultivation of 
food crops. At any rate, the people had largely depended for their 
food supplies on the American colonies. 

At this time James Bruere was Governor, and his term, extend- 
ing from 1764 to 1780, was marked by disorder, financial distress, 
and almost open rebellion, perhaps not altogether to be charged to 
misrule, but to the disturbing nature of great events now taking 
place on the neighbouring continent. Forbidden to trade with their 
late fellow-subjects, suffering for want of food, distressed by the 
fact that many of them possessed near relatives and friends engaged 
in the struggle, matters were, at this period, in a truly deplorable 
condition with the Bermudians, and everything tended to destroy 
their good feeling towards the British Government. These cir- 
cumstances must be considered duly in order to judge fairly of the 
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following transaction, which has always been regarded as one which 
had left a stain" upon the patriotism and loyalty of the colonists. 

General Washington had taken command of the Continental 
Army at Cambridge, Mass., July 3, 1775, two weeks after the 
battle of Bunker Hill, and after the affair at Concord. Boston 
was reduced to a state of siege, and, in short, civil war had broken 
out with all its horrors. 

The General, on taking command, notified the President of 
Congress, and in his dispatch he stated his great need of ammunition. 
A few weeks later he wrote to Governor Cooke of Rhode Island, 
exhorting him to send out two small armed vessels in the province 
to Bermuda, to bring back a store of powder known to exist there. 

The letter was acted upon. Captain Abraham Whipple agreed 
to engage in the affair, provided that Gen. Washington would give 
him a certificate under his own hand that, in case the Bermudians 
would assist in the undertaking, he would recommend to the Con- 
tinental Congress to permit the exportation of provisions from the 
colonies to those islands. 

General Washington accordingly sent an address to the Bermu- 
dians, to be conveyed in these vessels, exhorting them to furnish 
the needed powder — known to be stored in a secluded place on the 
Islands — and giving at length the motive that Bermuda, settled by 
the same people as the more northern colonies, and with just the 
same aspirations for a greater freedom, should unite with them to 
make the supreme effort to attain it. The letter of General Wash- 
ington to Governor Cooke is to be found in "Sparks' Life," Vol. 3, 
page 47, and the address to the people of Bermuda in the same 
volume, page 77. 

As it turned out. Captain Whipple had hardly set sail before 
the news came that one hundred barrels of powder had been re- 
ceived at Bermuda by a vessel supposed to be from Philadelphia, 
and another from South Carolina. The powder had been placed 
in a remote and secluded cave, and so secure did the authorities 
consider this place that only occasional visits of inspection were 
made to it. When Captain Whipple arrived off Bermuda he put 
in at the west end of the Islands, and the inhabitants were at 
first alarmed, thinking him to be in command of the King's 
armed vessel. But when he showed them his commission and in- 
structions they welcomed him with much cordiality and friendship, 
and informed him that they had assisted in removing the powder. 
Soon after the inhabitants of Bermuda petitioned the Congress for 
relief, representing their distress in being deprived of supplies 
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that came from the northern colonies, and, according to the journal 
of that body, of Nov. 22, 1775, it was resolved that provisions might 
be sent them. 

The powder sent from Bermuda led to the first great victory 
gained by Washington in the revolutionary war — the evacuation of 
Boston, and eventually to the sailing of the army under Gen. Howe 
to Halifax. 

Nothing could exceed the indignation of the Governor when he 
received intelligence of the plundering of the magazine. Investiga- 
tions were made, but in vain. 

The year 1780 is memorable from the fact that a great hurricane 
raged then — in the month of October. It is still spoken of as " the 
great October gale." With the year 1782 began the administration 
of William Browne. 

Governor Browne was a native of Massachusetts, and although 
an unbending Tory, was held in the highest esteem by his fellow- 
countrymen, as the following anecdote will show. It is an extract 
from the proceedings of the Essex Delegates after passing the Boston 
Port Bill. The 5th resolve, entered into at Ipswich, was " that a 
committee be raised to wait upon the Hon. Wm. Browne, Esq., of 
Salem, and acquaint him that with grief this country has viewed 
his exertions for carrying into execution Acts of Parliament calcu- 
lated to ruin and enslave his native land; that while the country 
would continue the respect for several years paid him, it firmly re- 
solved to detach from every further connection all such as shall 
persist in supporting or in any way countenancing the late arbitrary 
acts of Parliament, that the Delegates, in the name of the country, 
request him to secure them from the painful necessity of considering 
and treating him as an enemy to his country, and therefore that he 
would resign his office as Counsellor of the late establishment, and 
decline as a Judge, and in every other capacity, to execute the late 
Acts of Parliament and all others deemed by the Province as un- 
constitutional and oppressive." 

His reply, sent in writing, proved the high character of the man: 

Gentlemen: I cannot consent to defeat His Majesty's intentions and disappoint 
his expectations, by abandoning a post to which he has been graciously pleased to 
appoint me^an appointment made without my solicitation or privity, and accepted 
by me from a sense of duty to the King, with the hope of serving my country. I 
wish, therefore, to give him no cause to suspect my fidelity, and I assure you I will 
do nothing without a due regard to their true interests. As a judge, and in every 
other capacity, I intend to act with honour and integrity and to exert my best abili- 
ties, and be assured that neither persuasion can allure me nor shall menaces compel 
me, to do anything derogatory to the character of a Counsellor of His Majesty's 
Province of Massachusetts. 

Wm. Browne. 
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It was with sincere regret that Mr. Browne's compatriots were 
compelled by the exigencies of war to confiscate his landed estates 
and to force him from his home and kin. He was a man deservedly 
beloved and respected, and carried with him into exile the affec- 
tion of his friends. His appointment to Bermuda was made as a 
slight return for the great personal sacrifices and for the impor- 
tant services he had rendered on behalf of the crown. The high 
character of Browne had preceded him in the colony, and he was 
joyfully received on his arrival. By birth a colonist, he was better 
able to judge of the wants of the Islands and of the measures neces- 
sary to their welfare than persons whose lives had been spent in 
England. 

His first speech to the Legislature was conciliatory, and the 
impression made by it was never disturbed. Under his wise rule 
enterprises of many sorts were entered into, and amongst them the 
whale-fishing (hitherto a monopoly), which was made free to all. 
The first newspaper in the colony was published in January 1784, 
and was called the Bermuda Gazette. The Bill providing for the 
removal of the seat of government from the town of St. George's 
to a more central situation was introduced in 1787, and was read 
for the first time. It is pleasing to observe how steadily the col- 
ony continued to flourish under the judicious management of Gov- 
ernor Browne. He found the finances of the Islands in an almost 
hopeless muddle, and left them flourishing. 

Governor Browne left for England in October, 1788, and was 
succeeded by Henry Hamilton as Lieut. -Governor. 

The principal commerce of the colony was, at this time, con- 
ducted by persons residing at a distance from St. George's, and it 
was a great inconvenience that the owners of vessels should be 
compelled to go so far to transact their business. Accordingly, 
strong efforts were made to induce His Majesty's government to 
permit the trade of the Islands to be collected in a more central situ- 
ation. The township contemplated in 1784 was permitted to 
languish until the Legislature at this period selected the same spot 
as the place best calculated to suit all parties, and took measures 
to encourage the building of a town, to which they gave the name 
of "Hamilton/' in compliment to the Governor. After much dis- 
cussion the plan was accepted, and the town incorporated in June, 
1793. Governor Hamilton was relieved October 30th, 1794, by 
James Crauford. 

At this time every encouragement was offered to privateers, the 
people acted with their usual energy, and by their activity con- 
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tributed not a little to distressing the enemy in the vicinity of the 
Islands. Admiral Murray, of the Royal Navy, having recommended 
to His Majesty's Government the establishment of a dockyard at 
the Bermudas, the Legislature was summoned October 6, 1795, for 
the purpose of furthering so desirable an object by such grants or 
enactments as should be required. The place selected by Capt. 
Pindar, R. N., was the island now called Ireland Island, on which 
the establishment was afterwards placed. Several sloops of war 
were built in the colony in 1796, and the Legislature encouraged 
seamen to man them by offering bounties. 

Governor Crauford was superseded; but not waiting for the 
arrival of his successor, he resigned October 22, 1796, and the 
administration devolved on Henry Tucker, President of the Council, 
who held ofifice until February, 1798, when Governor Geo. Beck- 
with arrived and assumed the reins. 

During Beckwith's term a vote of thanks was proposed and car- 
ried in the Assembly to Admiral Murray, not only for recommend- 
ing the establishment of a naval depot but for the employment of 
the mechanics of the place in building several ships for His Majesty's 
service, of the wood of the colony. 

Religious dissensions again disturbed the peace of the colony at 
this time, brought about largely by the incoming of a Methodist 
missionary, and by his efforts to teach and to preach to the slaves. 
A.bill was passed by the Assembly to prevent persons pretending, 
or having pretended, to be ministers of the Gospel and not invested 
with orders according to the rites and ceremonies of the Church of 
England or that of Scotland from acting as preachers or school- 
masters under certain restrictions. The offending missionary was 
tried and convicted, fined ;^5o, and sentenced to six months' im- 
prisonment and to discharge all the costs of the Court. The act 
was disallowed at home, and at the ordinary June Assizes the Grand 
Jury presented it as a violation of the rights of the subject. 

The poet Moore came to Bermuda in 1804 and acted as Regis- 
trar of the Court of Admiralty. His residence is pointed out with 
some pride, and the calabash tree under which he wrote many of 
his graceful poems is still standing. 

The year 1812 is memorable for the beginning of the war between 
Great Britain and the United States. An American squadron lay 
ready in New York to strike the first blow immediately after a 
secret sitting of Congress, and two objects were proposed to the 
American Council — viz., to seize either the homeward-bound West 
Indian fleet or the Bermudas. It is said that the first project was 
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adopted by a casting vote only. Thus the colony had a narrow 
escape from capture, as it cannot be doubted that the attempt would 
have been a complete success. 

Since the incorporation of the town of Hamilton the inhabitants 
of the upper and middle parishes had never ceased their efforts to 
obtain a removal of the seat of government from St. George's, and 
in 1814 the Home Government consented to the measure. 

The removal of the seat of government accordingly took place, 
and the Assembly met at Hamilton for the first time, January 23, 

1815. The clergy of the colony from the earliest times had been 
not only indifferently remunerated but frequently had great diffi- 
culty in collecting the small allowance made them by the Treasury. 
This had been made frequent matter of complaint by the Governors 
to the Legislature, and Gov. Cockburn, in opening the session of 

1816, pressed the House to place them on a more favorable footing. 
During the year 1828 the slave-crews of two vessels belonging 

to the Bermudas were, on their arrival in Ireland, informed by the 
authorities that they were free. This declaration was made formally 
and officially, and yet, notwithstanding this promise of freedom 
offered to sailors in a distant land, only three boys out of eleven 
left the ships. The incident speaks strongly in favor of the mild 
treatment the slaves of Bermuda received from their masters. 

No sooner had the intelligence officially reached the colony that 
the Bill for the Abolition of Slavery had passed the Imperial Par- 
liament (August I, 1834) than the Legislature was called together, 
and, in Committee of the whole House, in consideration of the 
documents submitted to them, resolved " that slavery be abolished 
in the colony on the first day of August next, and that the appren- 
ticeship system contemplated in said statute be dispensed with so 
far as regards the colony of Bermuda." This was adopted and 
passed into a law which was generally approved by the people. The 
decision, although attended with many cases of individual loss and 
hardship, was, viewed as a general measure, fortunate for the place, 
as all the vexations and evils of the apprenticeship system were at 
once avoided. 

Every effort was made to induce the negroes to receive the boon 
of liberty with discretion. The Governor, Sir S. B. Chapman, 
issued his proclamation directing the first of August, then approach- 
ing, to be religiously observed. Divine service was held in all the 
churches of the colony; the clergy exerted themselves in public 
and in private to effect the desired end, and the day passed as 
decorously as could have been desired. Under the strong and wise 
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influence of the Rt. Rev. Aubrey C. Spencer, who, as Rector and 
Archdeacon, had deserved and held the respect and affection of the 
community, the coloured people had been trained and educated to 
receive the great blessing of freedom with such good feeling and 
decorum that few, if any, scenes of disorder occurred. 

On the 1 2th September, 1839, another great hurricane burst on 
the Islands, causing great damage to property and shipping, although 
no lives were lost. The following winter was an unusually severe 
one, and during the night of December 24th, ice, ranging from one- 
eighth to a quarter of an inch in thickness, formed on the low, 
swampy lands, and considerable damage was done to vegetation. 
There appears to have been no record of frost prior to the event or 
since. 

The currency of the colony had hitherto been reckoned at twelve 
shillings sterling to the pound ; but this having been always a source 
of confusion in business transactions, an act was passed during 
the session of 1841 to assimilate the currency with that of the 
mother country. The act came into force after January ist, 1842. 
The people of Bermuda suffered about this time through the 
unsoundness of American institutions, and especially by the failure 
of the United States Bank. They had also, in 1835, met a loss by 
the failure of the Fire Insurance Companies of New York — caused 
by the great fire in that city, which left them so crippled that they 
were unable to meet the extraordinary claims thus brought upon 
them. 

The terrible earthquake of 1843 was felt, though slightly, in the 
Bermudas. In the early part of August a dreadful fever made its 
appearance in St. George's, and spread with great rapidity over the 
colony. 

During all these years the commerce of the colony had been car- 
ried on by sailing craft, many of which were built in the islands from 
the native cedar. Occasional steamers had called for coal or orders, 
but the need of a permanent, regular steam service had long been 
felt, and when, in April, 1869, the Fah-kee arrived from the United 
States — the beginning of what was to grow into a permanent and 
efficient service — there was great rejoicing among the people. The 
products of the islands are vegetables, almost exclusively, and need 
careful handling and prompt delivery — conditions difficult to secure 
in sailing vessels. Several lines of steamers now connect the 
Islands with the outer world. 

The affairs of the colony ran on smoothly for many years under 
a succession of Governors, who appear to have studied the needs 
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and best interests of the people. Gen. J. H. Lefroy, whose term, 
beginning in 1871, continued for some three years, is notable for 
his great care and vigilance in the exercise of all his duties, and for 
his compilation of the early annals of Bermuda — a book evidencing 
great care and study. His works on the flora and fauna and the 
geology of the group are valuable and trustworthy. 

Previous to the Civil War in the United States, Bermuda had for 
many years only been known to the world as an important British 
naval station. Its isolation and small extent had kept it from being 
brought into contact with the outside world to any extent, although 
occasional cargoes of fresh vegetables were sent to New York, and 
some few invalids had come and found rest and healing in its balmy 
air. The Home Government expended vast sums from time to 
time — in fact, almost continuously — in roads and fortifications; 
troops were always stationed in the many fortifications, and great 
works were carried on at the naval station. The great dry dock — 
the largest in the world — was towed out from England and landed 
in position on the 28th May, 1869, after a passage of 29 days from 
the Downs. This dock is sufficiently powerful to lift a ship with a 
displacement of 10,000 tons — with the weight of the dock, a dis- 
placement of 18,000 tons. The larger vessels now being built 
require a dock still larger, and preparations are rapidly going for- 
ward with that purpose in view. 

The old town of St. George's had become only a station for 
calling vessels. Little life was to be seen, except that among the 
troops quartered at its fortifications. Very occasionally a vessel 
would come in, then a little movement would be felt, and then 
repose and quiet would again rule. But the American Civil War 
awakened the old town into life and activity, for it had become the 
headquarters of the blockade runners. The wharves and harbour 
were crowded with steamers, great heaps of cotton and other 
products were everywhere on its piers and in its warehouses, and 
money was plentiful. Many fortunes were made at that time, which 
was one of unprecedented prosperity for the place. With the close 
of the War, the old town sank back to its normal condition once 
more, -though of late years it has recovered something like com- 
mercial activity, for its position is very favourable for passing 
vessels to enter for coal, water, provisions, etc., and to receive 
orders from their owners, and this class of commerce is steadily 
increasing at the present date. 

Nowhere in the world does the traveller find more polite and 
courteous treatment from the native inhabitants — black as well as 
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white — than in Bermuda. Even the children of the negroes are 
taught to read and write, the schools being numerous, good, and 
well attended, as are also the places of worship. 

In the largest town, Hamilton, are many fine dwellings, board- 
ing houses, and hotels, which, during the winter season, are filled 
with people who come to escape the rigours of the northern winter 
and to enjoy the beautiful climate. This tourist trade is of immense 
value to the colony. 

The Bermudas — alias Somers Islands — are situated in Lat. 
32°i4' 5" North; Long. 64V' 55" West; taken from Gibb's Hill 
Lighthouse at an altitude of 362 feet above sea-Ievel. 
Distances : From St. David's Light to Charleston, S.C. , 766 naut. mil. 
" " " " " Cape Hatteras, 568 " " 

" " " " " Cape Henlopen, 639 " " 

" " " " " Sandy Hook, 666 " " 

There are about 150 islands and as many more islets, all lying 
within a space of about 15 miles by 5 miles; the group being in the 
form of a fish-hook or shepherd's crook, and the longer islands 
being connected by causeways, bridges, and ferries. 

They lie northeastward by southwestward, Ireland Island being 
at the northwestern end of the crook, St. George's at the other 
end. 

The extreme length of the land is about 26 miles. It varies in 
width from three miles to three-quarters of a mile. It contains 
10,019 acres of land, of which some 2,440 acres are now under 
cultivation. A larger area for cultivation could be secured by 
levelling slight elevations, filling swamp lands, and by drainage. 

The whole group or archipelago is surrounded by a line of reefs 
of coral formations, thus making it impossible to enter any harbour 
at night, or even to find the channel by daylight, without employing 
a skilled pilot. It is strongly fortified, and, in fact, the group may 
be considered as a great natural fortress, while it is also the winter 
headquarters of the North Atlantic and West Indian Squadron, 
whose summer station is Halifax. It is, in fact, an important out- 
post of the British Empire. 

The visitor, as he approaches the Islands, is struck by their 
picturesque beauty of outline — the mingling of land and water, as 
bays, inlets, and little islands, are revealed when the steamer skirts 
the shore and enters the main bay on her way to the inner harbour — 
and also by the marvellous colouring in sky and water, which is a 
never-failing source of delight, not diminished by familiarity. 

The transparency of the water and the mildness of the climate 
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have been noted by many men eminent in the world of science. 
It has been suggested that a permanent school might be established 
in the colony for the study of marine growth, with an aquarium and 
also a botanical station for tropical plants, thus securing to the 
student immunity from the diseases peculiar to tropical countries, 
while giving all the advantages of tropical vegetation. Such 
schools might be established and sustained by the Universities of 
the English-speaking peoples, to the great advantage of science. 

Hamilton is the principal town, and is incorporated as a city, 
with a population of about 2,000 people. It lies on the southern 
slope of the inner harbour, and is an attractive place, containing 
many fine residences and public buildings. 

Here are situated the Government Buildings, the principal 
foreign Consulates, the great hotels and business houses, and it is 
the depot of all, or nearly all, foreign commerce. Vessels can lie 
at the wharves with 23 feet of water at low tide. Improvements 
in deepening the harbour and channels are being considered. 

St. George's, the only other town and port, was formerly a com- 
mercial centre of importance. Its nearness to the outer sea and 
its fine harbour make this port convenient for vessels calling for 
orders, provisions, or coal. A plan for increasing the depth of 
and widening and straightening the channel has now been sub- 
mitted for action. 

These two ports are the only ones for commercial use. The 
Government Station at Ireland Island is used exclusively for naval 
purposes. 

The climate of Bermuda is, in the main, soft and gentle. The 
thermometrical tables furnished by General Russell Hastings, an 
American resident, extending over a period of 21 years, give but 
little variation, ranging from 50° in the early morning to 70° at 
midday during the winter seasons and 85° to 87° in the heat of 
summer as the maximum temperature. There is neither frost nor 
malaria. The proximity of the Gulf Stream, running to the west- 
ward of the group towards the north and east, serves as a shield, 
reducing the rigours of the winds that sweep over the ocean from 
the continent. The condensation of these vapour-laden clouds gives 
frequent rains, most essential to the land, the porous nature of the 
same absorbing them so quickly that after even very heavy rain- 
storms there is scarcely a trace of mud left. 

The rain-water is preserved in huge stone tanks or cisterns for 
household use. There being no springs nor brooks, the wells, con- 
taining brackish water, are unfit for use, except for flushing purposes. 
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The effects of the climate upon the agricultural produce are 
more favourable than in other countries under the same mean an- 
nual temperature. Besides many of the fruits of the temperate 
regions, the heat of summer permits those of a tropical character 
to flourish, hence a greater variety may be produced here than in 
any other part of the world. The season for vegetation is suffi- 
ciently extended to ripen a great many kinds of grain, vegetables, 
and fruit. 

The most agreeable season at Bermuda is in the winter or cold 
season, from November to April or May, the mean temperature 
being about 60°. Spring begins in February, the weather continu- 
ing mild, with refreshing showers and gentle breezes from the 
south and west, until the end of May. The summer begins in 
June, but the heats are rarely oppressive until the end of the 
month, when it becomes sultry. The thermometer rises no more 
than 87° — rarely higher — but the humidity of the air renders the 
climate oppressive. In mid-September the weather again becomes 
pleasant and the atmosphere cooler. 

From all this it will be seen that the climate of Bermuda is most 
healthful to all invalids, excepting those who are suffering from ex- 
treme pulmonary troubles. 

The buildings, private and public, are made of the native stone — 
white limestone. This is easily quarried, being cut out by hand- 
saws, but it hardens on exposure. The roofs are covered by 
thin slates of the same stone, and are then given a covering of 
cement, after which they are whitewashed, and are quite impervious 
to water. They are cool, comfortable, and dry, and are of pleasing 
but simple design, with wide verandas. The general effect is very 
fine — Spanish or Italian in style, rather than English. The popu- 
lation of the colony is now about 16,113, to which must be added 
the military strength of some 2,500 men, and the naval contingent. 

There is also the army of tourists, who visit Bermuda at all 
times during the year, but especially from November to May. 

The industries are largely agricultural, including an establish- 
ment for the manufacture of the home-grown arrowroot, which is 
said to be the finest in the world. In other agricultural products, 
also, it stands unrivalled; from 2,440 acres under cultivation the 
consular records show that the average production was 450,000 
dollars annually, sent to the United States. Nor does this include 
the amount exported to other countries or the amount used in the 
colony. 

With a better system of cultivation, rotation of crops, larger 
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holdings, more capital invested, and the scientific skill employed 
that is essential to crop raising as to manufacturing, these figures 
would show greater and better results. Much idle land — hill- 
slopes and marshes — that might be filled, would bring up the area 
that could be profitably cultivated to perhaps more than double the 
present number of acres; and this is of importance to the people of 
the United States, for Bermuda furnishes them with fresh vege- 
tables, onions, and potatoes at a time when none are grown there; 
moreover, these vegetables are of the very best in quality, and come 
at the most desirable season. 

The growing of lily-bulbs — Lilium longiflorum Harrisii — to sup- 
ply the great demand at Easter for floral decorations of churches 
and houses, is another important industry, needing greater skill and 
care in its development. These bulbs, in a dormant state, are 
shipped to America by steamers and sold to the hot-house 
trade, who plant them under glass, and at the proper time force 
them, that the flower may be ready at the needed time to meet the 
great demand at Easter. These flowers, commonly called Easter 
lilies, seem to be the only lily that can be fully developed at a time 
when in most demand, and the curtailment of the supply would be 
matter of great regret to the people of the United States. 



NOTES ON THE BERMUDAS. 

BY 
CHARLES L. BRISTOL. 

The Bermudas are a small group of low-lying islands lying alone 
in the Atlantic Ocean, about seven hundred miles due east from 
Savannah, Ga., and nearly the same distance south from Halifax, 
N. S., or in latitude 31° N., longitude 65° W. The present land area 
comprises five large islands and many small islets. To the north 
and east of the land is an area of reefs, which, taken with the land, 
forms an ellipse whose major axis, which runs N. E. and S. W. , is 
about twenty-five miles in length and whose minor axis is about 
twelve miles. 

The whole ellipse, or Greater Bermuda, as Prof. A. E. Verrill, of 
Yale University, has recently called it, covers about three hundred 
square miles.and of this the land takes up about twenty square miles, 
three-fourths of which lies in the main island. The land area is 



